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* Oui, monsieur, mais il. me parait que ce privilege ne vaudra pas autant 1'annee prochaine.' "
" On Tuesday [September i3th], about seven, I arrive at the Hotel de Richelieu, at Paris. Dress and go to the club. I learn that the Assemble Nationale have agreed to a single chamber of legislation, and a suspensive veto in the King. This is travelling in the high-road to anarchy, and that worst of all tyrannies, the despotism of a faction in a popular assembly. I am led into a little discussion on this subject, and stay to supper, after which taste some Hungarian wine presented by a Polish colonel, whose name ends with * whisky/ but his liquor is delicious. By one means or another seven bottles are consumed, and two more being ordered, I rise and declare that I will drink no more, which puts an end to the business. The Duke of Orleans comes in during this match, and from some little circumstances I perceive that I may be well acquainted with his Royal Highness if I please."
" Writing to-day [September i6th] till noon. Then call on Mr. Jefferson. He engages me to dine to-morrow in company with the Marquis de Lafayette and the Due de la Rochefoucault. I then start for Versailles, and call on Madame de Tot. She is at her toilette but visible. Some conversation on their affairs, by which I find that opinions change. Return to M. de Montmorin's to dine. Madame is much afflicted by the state of affairs. Madame de Segur comes in with her brothers. She is in great anxiety ; apprehends that the King will fly. I tell her that his flight appears impracticable. She thinks it will set Paris in a flame. There is4 no conjecturing the consequences. A prince so weak can influence very little either by his presence or absence. After dinner we have a conversation on politics with some of the deputies, in which I endeavor to show them the absurdity of their suspensive veto, and the house in London, was the frequent resort of Pitt, Fox, and Burke. Talleyrand sought refuge under his roof, and through Church's exertions, when ordered by government to leave London in twenty-four hours Talleyrand was enabled to flee to America,possessor of his Gothic villa at Strawberry Hill, and here, amid the splendid confusion of things valuable and otherwise, and surrounded by her chosen companions, Mrs. Berry, Mrs Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, and, last but not least, Joanna Baillie, she passed the last years of her life. She died in "her eightieth year, after an eventful and interesting career.ry.*
